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There's  a  Reason  for  it ! 

The  demand  for  up-to-date  well-printed-Labels  and 
Wrappers  proves  that  Manufacturers  realise  that 

A  Good  Article  must  bare 
a  Good  Appearance 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 

Ross  Brothers  Pty.  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1862 

Colour  and  General  Printers,  Carton  Manufacturers 

545-547  Kent  Street,  SYDNEY  Telephone  M  495  5  (3  lines) 
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MADE  IN  HAVANA 

The  finest  Cigar  Leaf  in  the  world,  is  grown  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  the  pick  of  this  leaf  is  produced  in  a  small  area  in 
the  west  of  the  island  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo. 

It  is  from  this  area  that  the  leaf 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES 
Cigars  is  grown. 

FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigars 
are  grown,  blended  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Havana.  They  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  connoisseurs  throughout 
the  world,  as  the  most  perfect  cigar, 
their  quality  never  varying. 

THE  FLOR  DF  A.  ALLONES  Cigar  is  produced  in  eight  shapes, 
the  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  each  being  perfection  itself. 
FLOR  DE.  A.  ALLONES  are  Imported  direct  from  Havana,  by 
TATTERSALL’S  CLUB. 
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TATTERSALL’S  CLUB  was  established  on  the 
14th  May,  1858,  and  is  the  leading  sporting  and 
social  Club  in  Australia. 

The  Club  House  is  up-to-date  and  replete  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  members,  while 
the  Dining  Room  is  famous  for  quality  food  and 
reasonable  prices. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  only  elevated  Swimming  Pool 
in  Australia,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility 
and  appearance,  compares  favourably  with  any  indoor 
Pool  in  any  Club  in  the  World. 

The  Club  conducts  four  days’  racing  each  year  at 
Randwick  Racecourse,  and  its  long  association  with 
the  Turf  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Tattersall’s 
Club  Cup  was  first  run  at  Randwick  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1868. 

The  Club’s  next  Race  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Rand¬ 
wick  on  Saturday,  7th  May,  1938. 
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The  Club  Man’s  Diary 


This  Easter  season  saw  the  return 
of  the  spirit  and  the  spending  on  a 
gala  scale  of  other  times,  whose 
munificence,  many  believed,  had 
been  cracked  for  evermore.  It  all 
went  to  prove  what  a  wonderful 
country  is  ours  to  stage  a  recovery 
so  amazing  in  so  short  a  time.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  conditions  still  per¬ 
sisting  in  countries  overseas  show 
the  rapidity  of  Australia’s  emer¬ 
gence  from  depression. 

We  count  on  a  continuance  of 
good  times,  but  there  are  signals — 
which  need  not  be  specified  here — 
whose  significance  should  not  be 
treated  lightly  in  the  stocktaking 
following  our  seasonal  spree. 

AFTERMATH :  Doncaster  and 
Sydney  Cups: — 

When  I  went  off  to  Sunday  school 
In  other  years,  a  golden  rule 
My  teacher  taught:  "You  will  repay 
On  that  dread ,  coming  Judgment 
Day!” 

It  scared  me  then  like  some  great 
curse, 

But  now  1  know  of  something 
worse — 

When  judgments  often  go  astray 
At  Randwick,  there  comes  Settling 
Day . 

*  *  * 

Oh,  double,  double  toil  and  trouble, 
Straight  out  or  tote  it's  boil  and 
bubble — 

My  pair  ran  round  the  other  way, 
And  this,  alas,  is  Settling  Day! 

*  *  * 

We  leave  our  politics  on  the 
doorstep  when  we  enter  Tattersall’s 
Club,  and  thus  respect  an  unwrit¬ 
ten  rule.  So  it  is  that,  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  a  fellow  club  member,  we 
congratulate  Mr.  A.  Mair  on  his 
appointment  as  Assistant  Minister 
in  the  Stevens-Bruxner  Cabinet. 
Starting  out  in  life  as  a  blacksmith 
in  a  Victorian  country  town,  Mr. 
Mair  rose  to  control  two  big  busi¬ 
nesses  before  he  retired  to  take  up 
country  near  Albury  and  became  a 
sheepbreeder. 

*  *  * 

Wonder  whether  Mr.  "Bunny” 
Nagel  remembers  the  days  right 


back  when  that  good  mare  Phillis 
used  to  win  the  double  for  Harry 
Fox  at  meetings  at  the  Toowoomba 
Turf  Club? 

*  *  * 

May  birthdays:  Mr.  L.  M. 
Browne,  4th;  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartley, 
6th;  Mr.  Albert  Abel,  31st. 

Let  us  gather  round  the  table, 

Toast  them:  Bartley,  Browne  and 

Abel. 

All  come  from  a  decent  stable 
In  the  human  race  of  life. 

Brown  and  Abel,  likewise  Bartley, 
From  the  barrier  jump  out  smartly; 
And  we'll  back  'em  up  and  down, 
Abel,  Bartley,  also  Browne. 

*  *  * 

Harry  England’s  retirement,  after 
58  years  a  trainer,  reminds  me  that 
I  always  regarded  his  first  name  as 
a  misnomer.  Merrie  England  would 
have  better  suggested  his  sunny 
character.  Also,  I  think  there  must 
be  some  mistake  about  his  age — or 
he  is  like  a  rare  old  wine,  given 
a  sparkle  by  the  years. 

*  *  ^ 

Mr.  Walter  Brunton  never 
owned  horses  of  the  quality  that 
carried  the  colours  of  his  brother, 
John  Spencer  Brunton,  to  the  front 
in  two  Metropolitans,  an  Austra¬ 
lian  Cup  and  an  A.J.C.  Derby,  but 
he  was  as  keen  a  racegoer,  and,  as 
an  A.J.C.  committeeman,  helped  to 
administer  the  sport  at  headquart¬ 
ers  wisely.  His  death,  last  month, 
removed  a  quiet,  dignified  figure,  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Justice  Evatt,  of  the  High 
Court  Bench,  and  admittedly  one  of 
Australia’s  ablest  jurists,  is  off  on  a 
holiday  tour  abroad.  Probably  his 
itinerary  will  take  in  the  cricket 
Tests  in  England. 

During  Mr.  Justice  Evatt’s  ab¬ 
sence,  his  seat,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  N.S.W. 
Public  Library,  will  be  taken  by  an¬ 
other  member  of  this  club,  Mr.  T. 
D.  Mutch. 


Reflections  after  the  yearling 
sales : 

Who  knows  that  in  the  yearling  1 
bought 

Some  Phar  Lap  may  survive, 
reincarnate, 

an  Ajax,  Hua,  Nuffield ?  Ah,  but 
wait, 

The  best  of  us  betimes  by  Chance 
are  caught  .... 

While  some  mokes  win  a  fortune 
sporting  silk , 

Yet  others  gravitate  to  carting 
milk. 

*  *  * 

And,  so,  it  is  a  case  of  "who's  the 
trainer?” 

In  other  circumstances,  "Pass  the 
strainer!” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Hirst,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  General  Electric  Coy.  Pty.  Ltd., 
left  last  month  on  a  business  trip 
to  England.  He  breeds  horses  and 
ponies  at  his  country  estate  at 
Ingleburn,  where  his  wife  (who  ac¬ 
companied  him)  has  bred  notable 
Dalmatians. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

The  directors  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Insurance  Coy.  Ltd.,  and 
associated  companies  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Reynolds,  enter¬ 
tained  him  at  luncheon  before  he 
left  for  Europe  with  his  wife. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  picturesque  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  Easter  Show  was  Mr.  H. 
R.  Munro,  who  has  lived  the  whole 
of  his  77  years  on  his  Keira  estate, 
at  Bingara.  While  his  son,  Gor¬ 

don,  has  taken  over  the  breeding 
of  rkberdeen  Angus  champions,  the 
veteran  gives  most  attention  to  the 
Polled  Shorthorn,  of  which  breed 
the  Munro  family  conducts  the 

Gundabri  Stud. 

The  Munro  boys  are  notable  polo 
players. 

*  *  * 

In  big,  competitive  business,  it  is 
not  always  so  easy  to  retain  the 

personal  popularity  with  which  one 
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hops  off.  However  honestly  one 
may  plan  to  remain  a  good  fellow, 
the  demands  of  duty  are  apt  often 
to  ditch  the  best  intentions;  besides 
which  there  are  always  some  persons 
pre-disposed  to  excuse  their  own 
incompetence  by  blaming  the  boss. 
So  it  is  that  the  business  chief  who 
would  not  surrender  his  popularity 
without  sacrifice  of  duty  must  be 
endowed  with  extraordinary  under¬ 
standing,  tolerance,  and  tact. 

Mr.  Stanley  S.  Crick  is  one  of 
those  men.  For  19  years  he  had 
been  managing  director  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation  (A/asia)  Ltd., 
until  his  recent  retirement  to  enter 
other  fields  of  activity.  Through¬ 
out  that  long  period  his  personal 
popularity  never  waned,  and  pre¬ 
sentations  he  received  during  last 
month  from  the  directors  and  staff 
of  the  firm,  as  well  as  from  the 
staff  of  Fox  Movietone  News,  pro¬ 
vided  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was,  and  is,  held. 

❖  *  * 

Mr.  Bradford  Potter  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  have  determined  to 
see  the  world  in  a  yacht,  and  we 
wish  them  bon  voyage  on  this  col¬ 
ourful  adventure. 

The  only  yachting  episode  in  the 
life  of  The  Club  Man  ended 
abruptly.  We  had  trimmed  the 
craft  well  and  truly  with  liquid 
ballast,  and  set  off  in  high  spirits. 
Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  sail 
we  were  in  danger  of  being 
rammed  by  a  yacht  flaunting  a  de¬ 
lightful  cargo  of  girls.  It  was  a 
case  of  going  ashore  and  buckling 
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the  ’board,  or  going  about  and 
ditching  the  girls.  We  choose  the 
chivalrous  alternative,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  gallant  salvage 
work  carried  out  by  our  crew  when 
the  order  went  forth:  "Look  to  the 
ballast.  Every  man  for  himself!” 

^  ^  ^ 

Frenzied  effort  after  the  A.J.C. 
meeting  of  April  9: 

It’s  raining  at  Randivick  .... 

And  I  droop  into  the  dripping 
ring, 

Into  the  slushy  ferment,  where  the 
sunshine  spilt, 

In  other  days,  wherever  I  had  my 
fling, 

Its  horded  rays,  haphazard,  like  my 

gut 

Tipped  from  a  wallet  worn.  Its 
shiny  worth 

Spent  like  the  raindrops  falVn,  to 
remain 

Dead  currency  —  hut,  getting 
down  to  earth: 

I  wonder  who  it  is  that  tips  the  ram 

When  sunshine  may,  according  to 
one’s  bet, 

Bring  fortune  to  a  hard  (or  heavy) 
course?  .... 

Perchance,  it  doesn’t  matter.  Pine 
or  wet 

I  always  seem  to  hack  the  second 
horse! 

L’ENVOI. 

It’s  raining  at  Randwick  .... 

Pennies  from  heaven?  More;  in 
coin  and  note 

I  hear  the  constant  drip  in  hag, 
on  tote. 


Page  Three 

Heard  in  the  club:  Two  mer¬ 
chants  were  discussing  insomnia. 
"Have  I  insomnia?”  asked  the  first. 
"It  is  so  bad  that  last  night  I 
counted  47,000  sheep  before  I  went 
to  sleep.”  "That’s  nothing,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other.  "I  counted  73,400 
sheep,  then  sheared  them,  had  the 
wool  made  into  cloth,  shipped  it  to 
England,  and  lost  £1,000  on  the 
deal !” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Mr.  J.  H.  O’Dea  has  had  two  wed¬ 
dings  in  his  family — son  Cecil  in 
January,  and  daughter  Roma  in 
April.  Each  is  a  reminder,  and  a 
happy  reminder,  that  old  Father 
Time  is  for  ever  conspiring  with 
Love,  the  grandest  of  all  human 
sentiments,  and,  as  manifest  in 
wedlock,  the  most  enduring,  if  it 
be  entered  into  with  sincerity  and 
reverence. 

The  romance  of  marriage  has 
often  been  shattered  by  human 
frailty,  as  it  more  often  has  been 
strengthened  by  human  fealty  and 
a  faith  linked  with  the  spiritual. 
Nothing  has  ever  replaced  marriage; 
nothing  can  ever  displace  it. 

Miss  Roma  O’Dea  was  married 
to  Dr.  Richard  Flynn  in  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  Rose  Bay,  on  Easter 
Monday.  The  bride,  a  talented 
musician,  has  many  compositions  to 
her  credit,  and  her  "Ave  Maria” 
was  sung  by  Mrs.  Moran  at  the 
wedding  service. 

The  bridegroom,  a  Macquarie 
Street  specialist,  is  honorary  surgeon 
at  Prince  Alfred  and  Lewisham 

( Continued  on  page  5.) 


TAILORS  HATTERS  SHIRTMAKERS 

Exclusive  English  Suit  Lengths 

SOI  A  CHALOAER 

65  CASTLEREAGH  STREET  Phone  MA 385 1 

(near  King  Street) 

•  Our  business  has  been  maintained  and  extended  by  kindly  recommendation  of  satisfied  customers. 
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Duraline  All-Wool  Blankets 

Unshrinkable,  Warm,  Fleecy,  Odourless 

Guaranteed  for  16  years  and  made  expressly  for 

GIBSONS  &  PATERSON  Pty.  Ltd. 

Forsayth  House,  206  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 

Telegram:  "GIBPAT,”  Sydney  —  Telephone:  MA  6888  (2  lines) 


Experience 
is  Essential  in  an 
Executor 

A  satisfactory  Executor  and  Trustee  must 
have  many  qualities.  He  must  be  trust¬ 
worthy;  he  must  be  impartial;  he  must 
have  sound  judgment;  but  even  with  these 
he  may  go  astray  unless  he  has  Experience. 
Perpetual  Trustee  Company  Limited  has 
had  50  years7  experience  in  administering 
thousands  of  Estates.  It  has  a  collective 
wisdom  born  of  experience,  that  no  private 
executor  could  have.  You  would  be  wise 
to  appoint  the  Company  as  YOUR 
Executor  and  Trustee.  Call  or  write  for 
explanatory  booklet. 

Perpetual  Trustee 

Company  (Limited) 

Directors: 

T.  H.  Kelly  (Chairman),  Walter  T.  Brunton,  Lieut. -Col.  the 
Hon.  T.  A.  J.  Playfair,  M.L.C.,  E  R  Knox,  K.  de  L. 

Cudmore,  H.  Norman  Pope. 

H.  V.  Douglass,  Managing  Director.  P.  Cureton,  Manager. 

Trust  and  Agency  Funds  under  administration  exceed 
£52,000,000. 

33-39  HUNTER  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Art  Dyers,  Dry  Cleaners 
and  Carpet  Cleaners 


16  KING  STREET,  SYDNEY 

'PHONES:  F  1 148  AND  F1149. 


Remember  .... 

“FRESH  FOOD” 

PRODUCTS,  viz.: 

Milk  -  Cream  -  Butter 
Ice  -  Bread  and  Rolls 

ARE  THE  BEST  OBTAINABLE. 

They  are  used  exclusively  at  Tatter- 
salTs  Club  Dining  Rooms  and  all 
other  leading  Cafes  and  Clubs. 

DAILY  DELIVERIES  EVERYWHERE. 

’Phone  M2981  and  Cart  will  call. 


The  N.S.W.  Fresh  Food  &  Ice 
Co.  Ltd. 

HARBOUR  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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THE  CLUB  MAN'S  DIARY 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

Hospitals.  He  is  one  of  seven 
brothers  who  graduated  in  medicine 
from  Sydney  University,  one  subse¬ 
quently  entering  the  Sacred  Heart 
Order. 

The  wedding  breakfast,  confined 
to  members  of  the  families  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom,  was 
held  in  Elizabeth  Bay  House. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alister  Hayes,  who  died  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  April,  liked  the 
racing  game,  liked  racing  men  and 
liked  horses  as  products  of  fine 
breeding,  as  well  as  for  the  part  they 
played  in  a  sport  with  which  he  had 
been  for  many  years  associated, 
originally  as  a  steward  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Racing  Clubs.  Later,  he  acted 
in  that  capacity  for  the  A.J.C.  and 
the  N.S.W.  Trotting  Club.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  an  able  administrator.  A 
keen  judge  of  men,  as  of  horses,  he 
was  frank  and  fearless,  esteemed 
personally  and  respected  officially. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

A  love  for  the  activities  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  pastoral  industry  of 
Australia  seems  to  be  'something 
handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  so,  one  ceases  to  wonder  why  it 
is  that  Rupert  Moses,  of  Wandewoi, 
in  the  Singleton  district  of  N.S.W., 
devotes  so  much  time  and  capable 
attention  to  the  management  of 
that  excellent  grazing  property.  It 
is  just  as  natural  as  that  night 


should  follow  day,  because  Rupert 
is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Moses 
brothers  of  "Combadello”  Station, 
Moree,  N.S.W.  It  was  there  that 
Poitrel  of  Melbourne  Cup  fame  was 
bred  and  born,  and  he  was  not  the 
only  race-horse  of  note  produced  by 
that  one-time  noted  stud.  Neither 
was  this  the  only  feature  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  "Combadello”,  for  its 
stud  sheep  were  noted  for  quality 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  N.S.W.,  and  for  that  matter,  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  that  State. 

In  his  youthful  days,  Rupert  was 
actively  associated  with  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  "Combadello”,  and  there,  no 
doubt,  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
sound  station  management  princi¬ 
ples  which  now  serve  him  so  well  in 
the  control  of  "Wandewoi”.  No 
doubt  it  was  there  too,  that  a  love 
for  a  good  horse  developed,  and 
still  lingers. 

Polo  claimed  him  for  a  while, 
but  with  a  keen  business  eye  to  the 
things  that  really  count,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  sport  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  progress  nor  interests  of  his 
pastoral  affairs. 


Business  Genius . 

An  enterprising  Canadian  farmer 
of  68  advertised  for  a  wife  in  the 
newspapers.  He  received  100  re¬ 
plies,  and  picked  the  best  offer  for 
himself.  Then  he  sold  the  left¬ 
overs  to  the  highest  bidders. 

— N.Y.  "Herald  Tribune”  (U.P.). 


Page  Fire 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT- 

Possibly  Not .  .  . 

First  member:  I  hear  that  Shaw 
won  the  boat  race. 

Second  member:  When  did  Jack 
take  to  punting? 

*  *  * 

The  pair  of  them  were  down 
from  the  outback,  celebrating  with 
the  celebrations.  Between  drinks, 
they  strolled  into  a  billiard  saloon, 
where  the  polite  marker  explained 
the  fine  points  of  the  game,  add¬ 
ing:  "A  true  gentleman  never  pots 
his  opponent.” 

"Huh!”  said  Bill,  "Dave’s  potted 
already.” 

❖  ❖  * 

Recalling  a  tense  moment  when 
the  table  rocked: 

I  sit  in  on  a  game  of  dominoes  .  .  . 
And,  half  way  through,  one  of  the 
blighters  shows 

Us  fives.  "Ha,  ha!"  muse  I,  the 
villian  sure  connives . 

Now,  let — me — see.  I  gotta  play 

the  stone 

foe  wants.  It's  plain  I  mustn't  play 
alone, 

But  for  my  partner.  So  I'll  close 
my  eyes, 

Pick  one  by  chance .  Then,  to  my 
sore  surprise, 

Ted  shuts,  foe  shrieks:  "I  ivanted 
two's — great  heavens!"  .... 
Two's?  1  was  all  at  sixes  and  at 
sevens! 


With  the  Vulcan  rod  parts  any  handy  man  can  make  this  high- 
grade,  medium  weight  blackfish  rod  at  a  reasonable  price.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  is  supplied.  The  Vulcan  is  a  rod  of  fine  split  cane, 
with  comfortable  grip  and  rubber  butt.  Call  or  write  for  free 
instruction  sheet  and  list  of  parts. 

CRAIG  AND  AITKEN 

654  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY  (near  Anthony  Hordern's) 
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The  Exquisite  “BOUQUET” 
and  flavour  of  Lindeman’s 
Wines  is  the  natural  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  quality  and  a 
delight  to  the  cultured  taste. 


THE 

PERFECT  COCKTAIL 

V3  French  Vermouth 
3  Italian  Vermouth 
V  3  Dry  Gin 


Shake  well  and  strain  into  Cocktail  Glass. 

Noilly  Prat*  French  Vermouth  Imported 
Martini  Rossi  Italian  Imported 
Finsbury  London  Dry  Gin  Imported 


•  Obtainable  at  Bottle  and  Grocery 
Department,  1st  Floor. 
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The  Good  Life 

By  Baron  John  Melville  (in  <(The  Spur”) 

"They  never  taste  who  always  drink” — Prior. 


The  history  of  many  liqueurs  is 
quite  fascinating.  Some  can  be  trac¬ 
ed  back  to  the  days  of  the  alchem¬ 
ists,  who  sought  to  transmute  baser 
metals  into  gold,  or  who  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  manufacture  of 
those  rather  elusive  elixirs  of  love, 
life  and  youth.  Others  find  their 
origin  in  monasteries,  where  the 
worthy  monks  distilled  and  brewed 
their  often  admirable  concoctions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  weary  and 
sick.  Many  of  the  herbs  and  spices 
used  in  liqueurs  have  definite  med¬ 
icinal  and  tonic  qualities,  although 
the  advertising  of  such  properties  is, 
in  this  country,  wisely  prohibited  by 
law. 

The  terms  "liqueur”  and  "cor¬ 
dial”  are  used  indiscriminately.  Most 
all  have  a  brandy  or  spirit  base  and 
are  made  from  fruits  or  the  extracts 
of  plants  and  flowers.  Some  are  dis¬ 
tilled,  others  are  made  by  the  so- 
called  infusion  process  whereby  the 
ingredients  are  steeped  in  the 
brandy  or  spirit  until  all  the  flavour 
has  been  completely  absorbed.  They 
are  sweetened  to  taste,  and  to  many 
of  them  caramel  (burnt  sugar)  or 
other  equally  harmless  colouring 
matter  is  added  for  appearance. 

A  few  liqueurs  have  attained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Of  these, 
Benedictine  and  Chartreuse  are  out¬ 
standing  examples.  The  formula 
for  Benedictine,  a  closely  guarded 
secret,  was  discovered  in  1510  by 
the  monk  Dom  Bernardo  Vincelli, 
who  studied  chemistry  at  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  France.  The  liqueur  was  so 
excellent  that  it  was  considered 
worthy  of  the  supreme  dedication* 
evidenced  by  the  letters  O.O. Al. 
(Deo  Optimo  Maximo).  During 
the  French  Revolution,  the  Abbey 
was  confiscated  and  the  monks  were 
exiled. 

In  1863  the  manufacture  of  Bene¬ 
dictine  was  resumed  by  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  a  former  attorney  general 
of  the  Abbey,  who  had  come  into 


possession  of  the  original  recipe.  He 
built  the  present  distillery  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  monastery  once 
stood  and  in  the  same  architectural 
style.  Benedictine  is  made,  as  are 
most  of  the  very  finest  liqueurs, 
with  a  base  of  an  old  cognac  bran¬ 
dy  and  with  a  multitude  of  herbs 
and  plants,  some  of  which  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
distillery  and  others  of  which  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
America,  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
Benedictine  is  considered  as  prac¬ 
tically  indispensable  after  any  for¬ 
mal  dinner,  when  it  is  offered  to 
the  guests  along  with  cognac  and 
other  cordials. 

For  my  own  part,  I,  being  con¬ 
servative  in  my  tastes,  consider  it 
a  pity  to  ruin  such  an  excellent  liq¬ 
ueur  in  the  fabrication  of  any  cock¬ 
tail,  however  meritorious.  Much 
sooner  would  I  see  it  served  in  the 
traditional  manner — neat,  in  small, 
one-ounce  glasses.  Two  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  serving  Benedictine  without 
loss  of  flavour  or  prestige  are  to 
mix  it  with  an  equal  amount  of 
good  old  cognac  brandy  (the  fam¬ 
ous  "B  and  B”)  or  to  serve  it 
frappe  (use  a  small  glass  packed 
with  shaved  ice,  pour  in  as  much  of 
the  liqueur  as  the  glass  will  now 
contain,  then  sip  through  a  small 
straw. 

Chartreuse  is  unique  among  its 
peers  in  that  it  is  still  to  this  day 
produced  by  monks.  On  the  steep 
hillsides  of  the  magnificently  beauti¬ 
ful  French  province  of  Dauphine, 
Saint  Bruno,  in  the  year  1084,  foun- 
ded-the  celebrated  monastery  of  the 
order  of  Carthusian  Fathers  or  Peres 
Chartreux.  About  eight  miles  from 
the  monastery  lies  the  distillery 
where,  since  I860,  the  monks  have 
made  their  famous  liqueurs.  The 
original  recipe  was  given  to  the 
monks  in  1605  by  the  Marechal 
d’Estrees,  brother  of  the  famous 
Gabrielle.  It  was  perfected  by 
Brother  Jerome  Maubec,  and  the 


Elixir  Chartreuse  was  created,  used 
as  a  medicine  for  the  neighbouring 
population  and  by  the  monks  them¬ 
selves. 

Twice  the  Fathers  were  expelled 
from  France;  once  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  later  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1903.  Their  first  return 
took  place  in  1815,  when  they  found 
their  monastery  in  ruins  and  them¬ 
selves  penniless.  It  was  then  that 
the  decision  was  made  to  exploit  the 
manufacture  of  their  liqueurs  on 
a  commercial  basis.  The  first  bot¬ 
tles  were  taken  to  the  city  of  Gren¬ 
oble  by  Brother  Charles  on  mule- 
back.  In  1848  some  army  officers 
were  quartered  in  the  monastery, 
and  they  found  the  liqueur  so  delic¬ 
ious  that  they  promised  to  give  it 
wide  publicity.  They  kept  their 
word,  and  little  by  little  the  fame  of 
Chartreuse  spread,  not  only  over 
France,  but  throughout  the  whole 
world.  Exiled  a  second  time  in  1903, 
the  monks  took  their  precious  for¬ 
mula  with  them  and  found  refuge 
across  the  Spanish  border,  where 
they  set  up  another  distillery.  They 
were  allowed  to  return  to  France 
in  1931,  and  have  since  resumed 
their  activities  at  the  old  factory. 
At  the  present  time,  Chartreuse  is 
made  in  both  places,  the  products 
being  absolutely  identical.  In  the 
labels  only  there  is  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence.  However,  once  more  the 
Fathers  are  in  trouble,  this  time  in 
Spain.  When  a  recent  shipment  of 
Chartreuse  came  through,  the  cases 
were  shot  full  of  holes. 

Of  the  three  cordials  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  monks  the  Green  Char¬ 
treuse  is  the  finest  and  most  expen¬ 
sive.  It  used  to  be  called  the 
"Health  Liqueur,”  is  quite  strong 
and  has  a  wonderful  suave,  sweet 
and  pronounced  herbal  taste.  The 
Yellow  Chartreuse,  not  quite  as 
strong  as  the  green,  is  the  most 
widely  used,  but  as  the  saying  goes 
(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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all  Chartreuse  would  be  green  if  it 
could.  The  third  product,  the  fam¬ 
ous  Elixir  made  with  more  than 
130  different  ingredients,  is  more 
a  digestive  and  is  widely  used  to 
flavour  tea  and  in  other  infusions. 
It  is,  however,  not  well  known  in 
this  country.  Prior  to  1900,  a  White 
Chartreuse  used  to  be  made,  even 
less  strong  than  the  yellow.  It  was 
called  Melisse,  but  since  its  sale  was 
very  limited,  its  production  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

Chartreuse  is  served  after  dinner 
and  rarely  or  never  mixed  with  any 
other  ingredient.  A  very  pleasant 
mixture,  however,  is  1/3  green  and 
2/3  yellow,  served  in  a  glass  slightly 
larger  than  the  usual  liqueur  glass. 

There  are  quite  a  few  liqueurs  of 
the  same  general  type  as  Benedic¬ 
tine  and  Cloartreuse,  but  none  equal 
to  them  in  either  flavour  or  bouquet. 
Similar  liqueurs,  each  of  which  has 
a  reputation  in  its  own  right,  are 
Vieille  Cure  and  the  altogether  de¬ 
lightful  Rasp  ailf  both  made  in 
France. 

The  best  known  British  cordial, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  one,  is  Dram¬ 
buie made  with  a  base  of  venerable 
old  and  mellow  Scotch  Whisky, 
honey,  and  a  variety  of  herbs  and 
spices.  The  history  of  this  liqueur 
is  a  romantic  one  which  goes  back 
to  that  Stuart  pretender,  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  more  familiarly 
known  as  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  It 
was  while  this  prince  charming  was 
staying  at  the  French  Court  that  a 
French  genius  created  the  liqueur 
expressly  for  him.  When  the  Prince 
returned  to  Scotland  in  his  attempt 
to  regain  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
he  was  defeated  at  Culloden  and  all 
hope  was  lost.  One  faithful  Scot, 
MacKinnon  of  Strathaird  by  name, 
hid  the  Prince  and  asssisted  him  in 
escaping  to  safety. 

It  was  to  this  Scot,  while  bidding 
adieu  to  his  beloved  Scotland,  that 
the  Prince  gave  as  a  souvenir  the 
formula  of  his  personal  liqueur, 
Drambuie.  It  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  since  1745  by  the  same  family 
without  interruption.  At  first  it  was 
produced  in  very  small  quantities, 
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but  as  the  demand  grew,  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  leading  liqueur  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Curacao  owes  its  name  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  small  orange,  grown  in  the 
Dutch  island  of  Curacao  off  the 
South  American  coast.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  Curacao :  Orange, 
White,  Green  and  Blue.  They  vary 
from  quite  dry  to  very  sweet  in 
taste.  The  White  Curacao  is  usually 
called  triple  sec,  and  the  best  known 
of  this  type  is  made  by  the  famous 
French  firm  of  Cointreau.  The 
Green  Curacao  is  quite  rare  (though 
not  nearly  so  rare  as  the  blue,  which 
has  a  fascinating  and  magnificently 
bright  blue  colour)  and  is  a  recent 
innovation.  It  is  very  dry  indeed. 
A  celebrated  Dutch  cordial  is  Half 
and  Half,  made  with  equal  parts  of 
Curacao  and  Bitters.  Other  orange 
liqueurs  are  the  Italian  Aurum  and 
the  superb  Cordon  Rouge  of  Grand 
Marnier,  made  with  fine  champagne 
cognac  and  oranges,  and  having  a 
really  exquisite  flavour. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
liqueurs  is  the  refreshing  Creme  de 
Menthe,  served  either  neat  or 
frappe.  It  comes  in  either  Green, 
White,  or  less-known  Red.  Some 
of  the  best  qualities  are  made  from 
the  Mitchem  mint,  grown  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Most  of  the  Creme  de  Menthe 
available  in  this  country  is  either 
French,  Dutch  or  American,  al¬ 
though  the  English  also  have  their 
Peppermint ,  less  sweet  and  less 
strong,  which  is  often  used  as  a  di¬ 
gestive  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  gin. 

Creme  de  Cacao  is  very  sweet  and 
heavy  with  a  rich  chocolate  flavour. 
It  is  made  from  cacao  beans,  some 
of  the  finest  of  which  are  grown  on 
the  famous  Chouao  plantation,  near 
Puerto  Caballo,  Venezuela.  It  is 
available  in  two  types,  the  better- 
known  Brown  and  the  White.  Often 
it  is  flavoured  with  Vanilla.  Ginger 
cordials  used  to  be  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  In  England  they  are  still 
popular  for  both  the  Ginger  Brandy 
and  the  Ginger  Whisky.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  as  the  name  implies,  is  made 
with  a  whisky  base. 

It  is  said  that  Gregorio  de  Lulla, 
an  alchemist  who  believed  that  liq¬ 
uid  gold  would  be  a  panacea  for 
all  evils,  was  the  discoverer  of  that 
intriguing  drink  called  Gold  Water. 
There  are  two  types :  the  French, 
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which  is  Yellow,  and  the  German, 
which  is  White  and  called  Danziger 
Goldwazzer.  In  both,  small  flakes  of 
real  goldleaf  are  suspended,  which 
are  quite  harmless  and  are  meant  to 
be  consumed. 

Germany,  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
countries  are  famous  for  their  Kum- 
mel,  which  is  always  white  in  colour, 
very  sweet,  and  varying  in  strength. 
The  main  flavouring  ingredient  is 
the  caraway  seed,  while  the  base 
consists  of  spirits  distilled  from  rye 
or  other  grain.  Gilka  Kummel  is 
world-famous  and  widely  imitated. 

A  large  group  of  cordials  are 
flavoured  with  anis.  The  French 
have  their  Anisette,  the  Spaniards 
their  Ojen  (named  after  a  city  not 
far  from  Malaga),  while  Greece  is 
famous  for  its  Ouzo  as  well  as  its 
Mastika,  the  latter  made  with  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  gum.  Absinthe,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  exciting  cor¬ 
dials,  is  no  longer  procurable,  for 
its  manufacture  and  sale  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  in  the  United  States 
and  in  most  European  Countries. 

Of  the  many  harmless  Absinthe 
substitutes,  Pernod  is  by  far  the 
best  known,  but  there  are  many 
others  such  as  Oxyxgenee,  the 
above-mentioned  Ojen  and  a  few 
domestic  products  manufactured  in 
New  Orleans.  None  of  these  should 
be  imbibed  straight.  Rather,  a  cer¬ 
tain  ritual  must  be  observed.  One 
should  have  an  Absinthe  glass  and 
dripper  that  fits  on  top  of  the  glass. 
A  lump  of  sugar  is  placed  over  the 
drip  hole,  and  half  the  dripper  is 
filled  with  thinly  cracked  ice.  From 
one  and  one-half  to  two  ounces  of 
the  liqueur  is  then  poured  over  the 
ice  and  just  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it.  When  everything  has 
dripped  through  to  the  lower  glass, 
the  dripper  should  be  removed  and 
the  drink  is  ready. 

Less  dramatic  specialties,  but  in¬ 
triguing  for  other  reasons,  are  such 
cordials  as  the  famous  Holland  Ad- 
vokaat,  made  from  brandy,  sugar 
and  eggs,  which  is  consumed  either 
neat  or  with  hot  milk.  It  is  really  a 
bottled  brandy  eggnog,  and  as  nu¬ 
tritive  as  it  is  invigorating.  Sweden 
has  its  Swedish  Punch,  with  a  base 
of  Arrack  which  is  pleasing  and 
very  exotic  in  taste.  Par  fait  Amour, 
supposedly  an  aphrodisiac,  is  either 
a  tutti  fruitti  liqueur  and  purplish 
(Continued  on  page  20.) 
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Carbine  Blood  and  A.J.C. 
Plate  Winners 


By  A.  Knight  (Musket) 


The  influence  exerted  by  the  Mus¬ 
ket  horse  Carbine  in  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  races  at  the  recent  A.J.C.  Aut¬ 
umn  meeting  emphasises  what  a 
tragedy  it  was  when  that  mighty 
horse  left  these  shores  to  join  St. 
Simon,  at  Eaton  Lodge  Stud,  Eng¬ 
land.  On  April  13,  1895,  he  was 
shipped  to  the  Old  Country  from 
Port  Melbourne  in  the  steamer  "Or- 
zaba;”  and  his  loss  to 
the  Australian  blood¬ 
stock  world,  where 
stayers  are  concerned, 
was  illustrated  during 
Easter  week,  as  all 
four  long  -  distance 
races  were  won  by  his 
descendants,  while 
Cathartes,  another  of 
the  breed,  dead-heat¬ 
ed  with  John  Wilkes 
in  the  St.  Leger.  The 
Buzzard,  an  imported 
horse  by  Spion  Kop, 
was  the  sire  of  the 
five  mentioned — Cath¬ 
artes  (dead-heat  for 
first  in  St.  Leger), 

L’Aiglon  (Sydney 
Cup,  2  miles),  Old 
Rowley  (Cumberland 
Plate,  If  miles,  and 
A.J.C.  plate,  2 1 
miles),  and  Gay  CARBINE. 
Knight  (Dangar  Han¬ 
dicap,  1  mile  3  fur¬ 
longs).  With  ordinary  luck,  the 
double  of  Doncaster  Handicap 
would  also  have  been  credited 
to  the  house  of  Carbine,  as  Buza- 
long,  who  finished  fast  to  gain 
third  place  in  the  former  race,  was 
bleeding  freely  from  one  of  his  legs 
on  returning  to  scale,  and  this  mis¬ 
hap  prevented  him  from  racing 
again  at  the  meeting,  so  it  must 
have  been  severe. 

With  regard  to  the  A.J.C,  Plate, 
the  longest  race  at  the  meeting,  the 
influence  of  Carbine  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  race  is  of  outstanding  merit.  In 
1889-90-91,  Carbine  won  this  race 
himself  when  the  distance  was  three 


miles,  and  on  the  first  two  occa¬ 
sions  he  won  the  All-aged  Stakes 
(as  it  was  then  called)  of  1  mile, 
demonstrating  what  an  all-round 
champion  he  was.  His  first  great 
son  was  Wallace,  who  ran  third  in 
the  Plate  to  Harvester  and  Fort  in 
1896;  but  two  years  later,  Carbine’s 
son,  Amberite,  was  successful.  In 
1899,  the  St.  Swithin  horse,  Merloo- 
las,  was  successful,  but  the  only 


horses  capable  of  opposing  Merloo- 
las  over  three  miles  were  Lee  Mat- 
ford,  Clarion,  and  Rifleite,  all  sons 
of  Carbine,  and  they  finished  in  that 
order.  Next  year  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  a  daughter  of  the  mighty 
son  of  Musket  was  too  stout  for  the 
horses  of  the  sterner  sex.  This  was 
La  Carabine,  a  rather  mean-looking 
mare,  who  belied  her  looks  by  win¬ 
ning  comfortablv  by  five  lengths  on 
the  first  occasion,  and  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Monday  had  won  the  Sydney 
Cup,  while  a  month  earlier  she  was 
first  home  in  the  Australian  Cup, 
2f  miles;  and  the  following  season 


was  successful  in  the  V.R.C.  Cham¬ 
pion  Stakes,  3  miles. 

But,  while  Wallace  could  only 
run  tftird  in  the  A.J.C.  Plate,  he 
won  several  long-distance  races  in 
Victoria,  including  a  dead-heat 
with  Quiver  in  the  Champion 
Stakes.  Later  on,  he  became  the 
sire  of  two  sons  who  won  the 
Fiate,  Emir  winning  in  1905,  and 
Trafalgar  in  1909,  and  then,  after 
missing  a  year,  in 
1911  -  12.  Probably 
no  better  stayer  than 
Trafalgar  ever  graced 
the  Australian  turf, 
and  he  was  quite  as 
great  an  idol  with  the 
Victorian  racing  pub¬ 
lic  as  his  illustrious 
grandsire.  A  story 
was  told  regarding 
the  time  Trafalgar 
was  retired  from  the 
course  to  the  pad- 
dock.  A  clergyman 
was  being  farewelled 
one  night  at  the 
Spencer  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  h/s 
parishioners  were 
there  to  say  good-bye, 
when  it  became 
known  that  Trafalgar 
was  also  on  the  train, 
immediately  the 
people  who  had 
come  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  the  clergyman  made 
for  Trafalgar’s  box,  and  the 
stout  -  hearted  son  of  Wallace 
was  given  a  rousing  send-off.  Wal¬ 
lace  Isinglass,  another  son  of  Wal¬ 
lace,  ran  second  to  the  imported 
horse  Lanius  in  the  Plate  of  1918; 
and  from  then  until  this  year  no  di¬ 
rect  representative  of  the  line  was 
successful.  But  there  are  two  other 
winners  who  trace  back  to  Carbine 
through  their  maternal  lines.  Night 
Raid,  the  sire  of  the  phenomenal 
Phar  Lap,  who  won  in  1930,  was 
from  the  Spearmint  mare  Senti¬ 
ment;  and  Rapine,  the  1924  win- 


Bay  horse,  bred  in  1885  by  the  New  Zealand  Stud  Company. 
By  Musket  (imp.) — Mersey  (imp.). 
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ner,  was  from  Pineta,  another 
daughter  of  Spearmint,  who  was  the 
greatest  horse  sired  by  Carbine  in 
England;  in  fact,  he  was  the  very 
best  three-year-old  of  his  time, 
winning  the  English  Derby,  and 
then  crossing  the  Channel  to  win 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris.  He  then 
sired  a  Derby  winner  in  Spion  Kop 
(sire  of  The  Buzzard),  and  Spion 
Kop  sired  Felstead,  the  English 
Derby  winner  of  1928.  A  remark¬ 
able  incident  concerning  Spear¬ 


mint  and  his  son  and  grandson  in 
the  Derby  is  that  Spearmint  won  in 
record  time,  reducing  the  figures 
from  2  min.  39  3-5  sec.  to  2  min.  36 
4-5  sec.;  Spion  Kop  won  in  2  min. 
34  4-3  sec.;  and  Felstead  equalled 
the  time  of  Spion  Kop,  which,  at 
the  time  the  latter  won,  was  the 
record  time  for  any  Derby  run  at 
Epsom,  though  it  was  run  in  faster 
time  during  the  war,  when  the  great 
classic  was  decided  at  Newmarket. 

Sufficient  has  been  advanced  to 
show  what  a  stout  line  of  blood 
Carbine  has  been  responsible  for, 
but  the  record  of  his  son  Wallace 
as  a  sire  is  almost  unique  as  far  as 
Flemington  is  concerned,  where  his 
get  won  six  Derbies,  six  Oaks,  and 
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six  St.  Legers ;  and  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  his  Derby  winners  were  fil¬ 
lies,  Lady  Wallace  in  1905  and 
Wilari  in  1911.  Then  there  were 
two  Melbourne  Cup  winners  in 
Kingsburgh  and  Patrobas,  while 
Trafalgar  ran  second,  and  Moun¬ 
tain  King,  Aberdeen,  and  Wallace 
Isinglass  were  third  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  years. 

Spearhead,  another  son  of  Spear¬ 
mint,  was  the  sire  of  a  mighty  stay¬ 
er  in  Spearfelt,  who  ran  third  in  the 


Melbourne  Cup  as  a  three-year-old, 
and  two  years  later  was  the  winner, 
as  well  as  of  the  Australian  Cup  the 
same  season;  and  is  now  a  sire  of 
stayers  in  Queensland. 

The  blood  of  Carbine  has,  there¬ 
fore,  exerted  a  remarkable  influ¬ 
ence  where  stamina  is  concerned, 
and  the  presence  of  The  Buzzard 
has  revived  it  in  most  pronounced 
fashion.  The  remark  is  often  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  stayers  of  to-day 
are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  past; 
but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  going  was  very  dead  at  Rand- 
wick  on  April  23,  and  yet  Old  Row- 
ley  made  all  the  running  to  win  in 
4  min.  4]  sec. — very  good  time 
considering  the  state  of  the  track. 
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Handball 


The  Handballers  held  their  An¬ 
nual  Dinner  and  Presentation  of 
Prizes  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hill  and  the  big  event 
of  the  night  was  a  farewell  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  father  of  the  hand¬ 
ballers,  "Billy”  Williams,  who  left 
by  the  "Orcades”  on  a  world  tour. 

Trophies  presented  were: — 

Club  Championship — A.  S.  Block. 

"B”  Grade  Championship — J.  Stan¬ 
ford. 

C  Grade  Championship — D.  Lake. 
"Searcy”  Cup,  1937 — E.  E.  Davis. 

"Searcy”  Cup,  outright — A.  S. 
Block. 

Officers  elected  for  1938  were: — 
Hon.  Sec.-Treasurer,  A.  S.  Block. 
Handicapper,  W.  A.  Tebbutt. 

During  the  season  the  Club,  "B” 
and  "C”  Grade  Championships  will 
be  played  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Handicap  Tournament  which  is 
now  being  played.  A  handicap  for 
evening  players  is  also  to  be  started 
soon. 

Handicaps  for  the  present  Tourn¬ 
ament  are:  E.  E.  Davis  and  A.  S. 
Block,  owe  10;  W.  A.  Tebbutt  and 
K.  Hunter,  owe  8;  A.  E.  Rainbow 
and  J.  Pooley,  owe  4;  P.  J.  Hernon, 
owe  3;  A.  J.  Moverley,  owe  2;  E. 
Pratt  and  N.  E.  Penfold,  owe  1;  J. 
Stanford  and  L.  Israel,  scratch;  E. 
T.  Penfold,  A.  Pick  and  N.  Conroy, 
1;  B.  Hodgson,  J.  Buckle,  R.  Pol¬ 
lard  and  R.  H.  Curtis,  5;  G.  Goldie 
and  W.  G.  Buckle,  6;  J.  N.  Creer 
and  C.  Godhard,  7;  D.  Lake  and  B. 
Levy,  8;  T.  A.  J.  Playfair  and  W.  S. 
Edwards,  9;  E.  Rein  and  R.  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  10;  W.  C.  Allen,  H.  Robertson 
and  Dr.  W.  Ingram,  12;  N.  Barrell, 
16;  R.  Morton,  A.  Lawton,  P.  Fyn- 
more,  G.  Pratten,  E.  Bergin,  E. 
Pratten  and  R.  Colyer,  18. 


SPEARMINT. 

Bay  horse ,  bred  in  England  in  1903,  by  Carbine — Maid  of  the  Mint.  He 
won  the  English  Derby  and  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  and  has  sired  many 
famous  sons  and  daughters 
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LLOYD’S 

of  LONDON 


The  World  Centre  of  Insurance — 
Marine  and  Otherwise  —  which 
Deals  in  Such  Immense  Sums  and 
Guards  its  Secrets  so  Closely,  Re¬ 
ceives  a  Visit. 


When  it  was  suggested  that  I 
should  write  an  article  about  Lloyd’s 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  It  seemed  easy  to  ask  my 
various  friends  who  are  members  of 
Lloyd’s  what  it  costs  to  become  a 
member,  what  securities  you  have  to 
set  aside  as  a  personal  guarantee  of 
your  ability  to  pay  losses,  what  is 
the  difference  between  being  an 
underwriter,  an  agent,  a  substitute, 
and  a  deputy,  what  you  pay  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  specialised  information 
you  receive  as  a  member  about  de¬ 
partures  and  arrivals  of  ships,  and 
what  the  civil  war  in  Spain  and  the 
Japan-China  struggle  were  costing. 

In  my  enthusiasm  I  also  thought 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  out  the 
biggest  "lines”  ever  written  by  in¬ 
dividual  underwriters,  the  number 
of  members  of  Lloyd’s  as  well  as 
the  names  of  the  big  syndicates. 
I  have  never  been  so  baffled  in  my 
life.  I  drank  cocktails  at  the  Savoy 
bar  with  four  members  of  Lloyd’s, 
lunched  with  another,  and  played 
squash  racquets  with  a  sixth.  Each 
of  them  threw  up  a  smoke  cloud. 

Members  of  Lloyd’s,  I  discovered, 
dislike  and  even  resent  any  publicity 
about  their  financial  affairs.  It 
makes  one  suppose  that  they  are 
doing  better  than  is  desirable  for 
the  public  to  presume.  It  was  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  extricated  the  figure  of  something 
between  £25,000,000  and  £40,000- 
000  for  which  Lloyd’s  as  a  whole 
has  rendered  itself  liable  in  Spain. 
Policies  which  were  taken  out  on 
January  1,  1936  (four  months  be¬ 
fore  the  civil  war  began)  have  be¬ 
come  distinctly  vexatious  to  certain 
syndicates. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  asses¬ 
sors  to  approach  the  actual  places 
where  the  alleged  losses  and  damage 
have  been  sustained.  Those  policies, 
which  included  "war,  riots  and  civil 
commotion”  do  n:>t  necessarily  ren¬ 
der  the  underwriters  open  to  claims 
in  connection  with  civil  war.  It  is 


(From  Charles  Graves) 

surely  arguable  that  when  Germans, 
Russians,  Italians,  Frenchmen  and 
others  are  fighting  on  different  sides 
the  situation  has  ceased  to  be  a  civil 
commotion ;  and  yet — Belligerent 
rights  not  having  been  recognised 
by  the  Powers — it  is  not  a  war.  And 
yet  again,  it  is  long  past  being  a 
riot. 

Taking  a  step  further,  how  can 
the  underwriters  at  Lloyd’s  know 
whether  any  particular  house,  home¬ 
stead,  factory  or  other  property  of 
an  agreed  value  has  not  been  burnt 
or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  owner 
thereof  with  deliberate  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud?  In  the  case  of  international 
companies  —  I  had  better  mention 
no  names — which  have  or  had  fac¬ 
tories  or  warehouses  full  of  their 
products  in  Spain,  the  position  may 
be  different  from  the  property  of  in¬ 
dividuals  when  and  if  claims  are 
made.  One  thing  is  certain,  numbers 
of  law  cases  are  bound  to  be  fought 
over  Spanish  policies. 

It  was,  however,  some  months 
ago  that  an  agreement  between  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  under¬ 
writers  at  Lloyd’s  forbade  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  any  war  risks  except 
those  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
trouble  in  China  is  not  causing 
members  of  Lloyd’s  any  par¬ 
ticular  anxiety.  Lloyd’s  being 
pretty  clear  of  liabilities  over  there. 
Foreign  claims,  indeed,  are  fewer 
than  you  might  expect.  For  though 
France  insures  heavily  with  Lloyd’s, 
the  laws  of  Germany  and  Italy  pre¬ 
vent  outside  insurance,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  duly  regarded  as  a  form  of  in¬ 
visible  import. 

But  come  with  me  to  Lloyd’s. 
While  waiting  for  the  member  who 
was  going  to  show  us  round  we  take 
our  seat  on  a  leather-covered  bench 
on  the  edge  of  the  Room  itself.  As 
we  light  cigarettes  to  pass  the  time 
we  hear  a  mellow  voice  rising  and 
falling  over  the  hustle  and  bustle 
like  a  canon  ceaselessly  intoning  in 


a  cathedral,  his  voice  rising  at  the 
end  of  each  phrase.  What  he  says 
is  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  low 
Latin  to  an  Irish  ploughboy. 

We  go  on  waiting.  "Waiters”  in 
scarlet  with  brown  fur  collars  and 
tall,  gold-braided,  silk  hats  appear 
and  disappear.  Messenger-boys  sit 
down  on  the  bench  opposite  us. 
Important-looking  young  men, 
walking  on  their  heels,  hurry  in  and 
out  of  the  Room.  By  craning  our 
necks  we  can  see  a  number  of  mar¬ 
ble  pillars  and  a  coloured  panel  in 
the  roof  of  the  Room.  Members  in 
soft,  black  hats,  hatless,  in  bowler 
hats,  walk  around  cracking  the  jokes 
which  used  to  originate  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  which  now,  since 
the  temporary  slump,  have  their 
birthplace  in  the  Room. 

At  last  our  particular  member  ar¬ 
rives  and  shows  us  round.  We  see 
the  caller  ensconced  under  the  Lu- 
tine  bell  and  surrounded  by  carved 
wooden  pillars  designed  like  a  tiny 
temple.  His  voice  goes  on  rising 
and  falling  as  we  walk  around  and 
we  are  told  that  he  is  really  calling 
out  the  names  of  brokers  and  other 
members  who  are  wanted.  The 
floor  space  is  covered  with  what  are 
technically  known  as  "boxes”.  Each 
box  contains  six  men,  most  of  them 
scribbling  furiously,  while  half-a- 
dozen  others  look  over  their  should¬ 
ers.  The  scribblers  are  the  under¬ 
writers.  The  men  looking  over  their 
shoulders  are  the  brokers,  in  other 
words,  the  agents,  who  are  offering 
them  risks  at  a  price  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

On  distant  walls  are  telegrams  an¬ 
nouncing  the  very  latest  news  of 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  and 
the  whereabouts  of  which  are  at¬ 
tracting  attention  temporarily.  Else¬ 
where  there  is  a  huge  book  like  a 
Bible  in  which  the  latest  news  of 
vessels  sunk,  on  fire  or  ashore,  are 
recorded.  There  will  be  anything 
from  one  to  half-a-dozen  of  these 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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per  day.  Elsewhere  again  are  the 
latest  filing  systems,  giving  red, 
black  and  blue  hieroglyphics  of  the 
arrivals,  sailings  speakings  and  para¬ 
graphs  of  all  the  ships  in  the  world, 
except  men-o’-war.  Beneath  the 
Caller  is  a  staircase  leading  to  lava¬ 
tories,  telephone  boxes,  and  a  snack 
bar. 

Meantime,  our  member  is  most 
anxious  that  we  do  not  produce 
notebooks  or  show  any  sign  of  in¬ 
telligent  layman  interest  in  our  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  is  therefore  not  until 
we  leave  the  Room  that  we  are  able 
to  ask  pertinent  questions  and  put 
down  the  answers  to  them.  How 
many  members  are  there  of  Lloyd’s? 
we  asked.  Our  member,  who  is 
joined  by  another,  promptly  has  a 
bet  of  a  fiver  that  there  are  more 
than  1,000  members.  His  friend  ac¬ 
cepts  the  wager  eagerly. 

What  does  it  cost  to  be  a  member 
and  how  does  one  set  about  it  ? 
That  is  our  next  question.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  answer  is  that,  having  se¬ 
cured  six  existing  members  of 
Lloyd’s  to  propose  your  name,  the 
Committee  of  Lloyd’s  decides  on 
your  desirability  or  otherwise.  In 
any  event  you  must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  £7,500  worth  of  approved  se¬ 
curities.  You  must  also  be  able  to 
furnish  anything  from  £1,000  to 
£4,000  worth  of  other  securities  for 
what  is  known  as  the  Premium 
Trust  Fund,  the  average  being 
£3,000.  You  may  have  as  much  as 
£100,000  at  the  back  of  you  and 
may  yet  fail  to  be  elected.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  have  £10,000 
and  be  approved.  If  you  are  there 
is  an  entrance  fee  of  £250. 

The  £7,500  can  be  kissed  goodbye 
until  two  or  three  years  after  your 
death.  But  in  the  meantime  you 
collect  the  dividends  from  it,  and 
you  are  a  member  now,  in  other 
words,  a  Name.  Automatically  you 
employ  an  agent  to  arrange  for  an 
underwriter  (who  is  on  salary  and 
commission)  to  underwrite  on  your 
behalf.  There  are  120  of  these  ex¬ 
perts  or  near  experts.  They  collect 
the  premiums  on  your  behalf,  and 


then  pay  out  the  claims,  also  on 
your  behalf,  naturally  taking  a  suit¬ 
able  commission  for  their  expert 
co-operation. 

Presumably,  of  course,  you  are 
not  on  your  own.  In  other  words 
you  have  joined  a  syndicate  which 
may  have  anything  from  20  to  180 
Names  like  your  own.  That  is,  if 
it  is  a  non-marine  syndicate  which 
you  have  joined  as  opposed  to  a 
marine  syndicate,  very  few  of  which 
have  anything  like  that  number  of 
Names.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lloyd’s  who  does  all  his  own 
underwriting  by  himself.  And  I 
am  told  it  is  a  profitable  business. 
He  deals  with  risks  that  involve 
such  small  amounts  that  the  big 
fellows  cannot  be  bothered  with 
them,  and  he  is  able  to  charge  pre¬ 
miums  slightly  over  the  normal. 

Of  the  big  non-marine  syndicates 
however,  there  are  at  least  five  lead¬ 
ing  concerns  which  take  in  prem¬ 
iums  anything  over  £500,000  a 
year  and  pay  relatively  anything 
over  £400,000  a  year.  This  leaves, 
as  you  observe,  a  percentage  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  usual  commercial  under¬ 
taking,  and  is  probably  the  reason 
why  members  of  Lloyd’s  do  not  like 
too  much  limelight.  For  there  is 
little  doubt  that  membership  of 
Lloyd’s  provides  the  world’s  best  in¬ 
vestment  for  those  lucky  enough  to 
be  approved.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  there  is  unlim¬ 
ited  liability.  Your  house  and  all 
its  contents  can  be  sold  up  to  pav 
the  claims  on  you. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
spoken  to  yet  another  member  of 
Lloyd’s.  He  was  much  more  help 
ful.  He  told  me  that  there  are  349 
syndicates  and  no  fewer  than  1,700 
Names.  The  biggest  underwriters 
are  Messrs.  Drysdale  and  Heath, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Poland,  Aub¬ 
rey,  Glenvill,  Polbrook,  and  Clel- 
and.  The  biggest  brokers,  I  gather, 
are  Leslie  and  Godwin,  C.  T.  Bow¬ 
ring,  C.  E.  Heath  (again),  Sedg¬ 
wick,  Collins,  Willis  Faber,  and 
Bevington,  Vaizey,  and  Foster.  He 
told  me  that  every  Name  can  expect 
to  make  at  least  a  thousand  a  year, 
though  this  fact  was  afterwards 
hotly  contested  by  yet  another  mem¬ 


ber  of  Lloyd’s.  If  the  figure  is 
right  it  means  that  a  profit  of  nearly 
£1,750,000  is  taken  out  of  insur¬ 
ance  by  the  underwriters  each  year. 

This  informant  also  explained  to 
me  the  difference  between  a  Name, 
a  substitute  and  a  deputy.  A  Name 
is  an  underwriting  member;  a  sub¬ 
stitute  is  somebody  authorised  by 
the  underwriting  member  to  write 
risks  for  him — in  other  words,  a 
sort  of  opposite  number  to  the  blue 
button  or  Authorised  Clerk  on  the 
Stock  Exchange;  a  deputy  is  merely 
a  deputy  underwriting  member. 

To-day  new  members  belong  to 
two  syndicates — a  marine  syndicate 
and  a  non-marine  syndicate.  You 
can,  however,  belong  to  three, 
though  this  is  rare  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  involve  being  a  Name  on  a 
motor  insurance  syndicate.  The 
Committee  of  Lloyd’s,  he  also  told 
me,  consists  of  a  chairman,  a  deputy 
chairman,  and  ten  members.  It  is 
this  Committee  which  runs  Lloyd’s, 
and  therefore  differentiates  it  from 
the  Tariff  Companies,  whose  rates 
are  fixed  by  their  constitution.  I 
gather,  further,  that  though  non¬ 
marine  insurance  is  a  comparatively 
new  feature  at  Lloyd’s — and  indeed, 
its  chief  pioneer,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Heath,  is  very  much  alive — to-day 
it  more  than  equals  the  marine  in¬ 
surance  business. 

You  can,  of  course,  insure  any¬ 
thing  at  Lloyd’s  except  life.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  life  you  can  in¬ 
sure  it  against  accidents  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  twelve  months.  I  know  a 
man  who  took  out  a  policy  at 
Lloyd’s  against  dying  of  small-pox. 

I  think  the  premium  was  2s  6d.  for 
£1,000.  It  may  have  been  even 
smaller.  Since  the  Budget  trouble, 
of  course,  rules  are  much  more 
stringent  now  in  that  particular  line 
of  country. 

A  final  point  — Lloyd’s  must  be 
one  of  the  few  concerns  where  your 
accounts  are  nearly  always  three 
years  behind.  This  13  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  assessing 
the  exact  claims,  and  it  is  nice  to 
know  that  since  the  war  there  have 
been  only  two  failures,  even  these 
being  liquidated  by  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  Lloyd’s. 
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Pool  Splashes 


Following  last  month’s  discussion 
concerning  the  swimming  speedsters 
of  our  club,  arguments  have  been 
all  the  rage  as  to  which  of  our 
members  is  the  speediest  over  40 
yards. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  settle 
such  talk  and  that  is  to  line  the 
champions  up  and  let  them  decide 
it  themselves,  so  it  is  definitely  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  40  yards  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  club  will  be  held. 

So  get  into  real  "nick”  you  stars 
and  look  for  the  official  notifica¬ 
tion  in  the  next  month  or  so. 

A  few  quite  exciting  tussles  have 
marked  the  racing  since  the  last 
issue  of  the  magazine,  and  in  all 
of  them  Vic.  Richards  has  played 
a  part. 

In  a  terrific  battle  over  40  yards 
with  Bob  Nicholl,  both  off  the 
same  mark,  Vic.  was  just  beaten  and 
Nicholl  had  to  do  the  crackajack 
time  of  19  3/5  secs,  to  land  the 
bacon. 

A  week  later  Vic.  took  on  our 
star,  Bruce  Hodgson,  over  60 
yards  with  a  second  start  and 
again  came  off  little  the  worse 
Hodgson  being  forced  to  do  close 
to  the  pool  record  to  win  in  31 
secs. 

Not  so  long  afterwards,  however, 
the  fortunes  of  the  game  made 
Richards  give  Hodgson  a  start  in 
the  second  relay  of  a  Brace  Handi¬ 


cap  and  he  gave  his  opponent  a 
shock  by  almost  catching  him. 

Glamour  man  of  the  month  was 
Alf.  Pick  who  collected  the  monthly 
Point  Score  for  March-April,  the 
first  trophy  he’s  collected  in  the  club 
and  he’s  been  a  trier  for  a  long 
time. 

At  long  last  we  are  happy  to 
announce  the  swimming  off  of  the 
Jong-delayed  race  that  was  hanging 
up  a  decision  on  the  January-Feb- 
ruary  Point  Score. 

The  result  gave  Dave  Tarrant  and 
George  Goldie  a  tie  for  the  trophy 
which  they  will  divide.  Incident¬ 
ally,  they  are  the  only  previous 
trophy  winners  to  land  one  this 
season. 

Best  times  since  the  last  issue 
were:  40  yards — 19  3/5  secs.,  R. 
Nicholl;  60  yards — 31  and  31] 
secs.,  B.  Hodgson;  33  secs.,  V.  Rich¬ 
ards. 

DEWAR  CUP. 

Two  of  the  competitors  for  this 
valuable  trophy  have  topped  the 
century  and  Dave  Tarrant  has  made 
up  a  bit  of  his  leeway  on  Goldie, 
being  now  only  twelve  points  as¬ 
tern  and  Godhard  has  crept  up  half- 
a-point,  but  Norman  Barrell  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

With  two  and  a  half  months 
racing  to  go  before  the  final  decis¬ 
ion  is  made,  none  can  afford  to 
miss  a  race. 


Points  to  date  are:  G.  Goldie, 
115  points,  C.  D.  Tarrant  103,  G. 
Godhard,  93],  A.  S.  Block,  90;  V. 
Richards,  80;  A.  Pick,  79]  ;  N.  Bar¬ 
rell  79] ;  W.  S.  Edwards,  77;  J. 
Stanford,  72;  R.  H.  Curtis,  58;  N. 
P.  Murphy,  50]. 

The  improvement  of  pace  in 
swimming  was  never  more  forcibly 
brought  under  our  notice  than  some 
days  ago  when  a  friend,  a  promin¬ 
ent  Queensland  swimming  man,  re¬ 
lated  with  indignation  how  some 
lad  had,  on  seeing  a  photo  on  a 
bath  wall,  asked  him,  "who’s  this 
Keiran  you’ve  got  up  there  and 
making  such  a  fuss  about?” 

Our  friend,  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  late  "Barney”  Keiran, 
was  struck  dumb  with  indignation 
but  he  forgot  that  the  enquirer  was 
not  born  when  the  wonderful  Keir¬ 
an  was  swimming  and  a  cold  perus¬ 
al  of  his  times  would  certainly  not 
cause  any  amazement  when  those 
times  would  only  be  second-rate, 
even  in  Australia,  to-day. 

Yet  Keiran  in  his  day  was  as  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  them  as  Charl¬ 
ton  in  his,  probably  further. 

We  wonder  where  all  this  time¬ 
breaking  will  stop.  On  the  running 
tracks  where  man  has  always  been 
more  in  his  element  than  in  the 
water,  records  over  the  longer  dis¬ 
tances  are  being  shaded  consider- 
( Continued  on  page  20.) 


The  Club  Swimming  Pool. 
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Billiards 

Walter  Lindrum  Explains  a  Common  Fault 
Among  Amateurs 


Overseas  sparks  have  been  flying 
in  the  snooker  world.  Joe  Davis, 
doyen  of  multi-ball  players,  ran  up 
another  huge  tally  with  134. 

There  were  some  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  about  this  break.  Sidney 
Smith,  who  was  opposing  Davis 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  table.  Davis  "broke” 
the  balls,  and  potting  a  red,  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  take  the  remaining 
fourteen,  in  between  which  he 
sandwiched  nine  blacks,  four  blues, 
one  pink,  one  green,  and  then  the 
colours  in  order. 


It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
fust  pot  was  a  fluke.  The  diamond 
has  been  so  designed  that  a  pot- 
red  is  not  ON  for  the  opening  shot, 
but,  Davis  would  "come  from  be¬ 
hind”  with  plenty  of  power  and  in 
the  smash-up  a  fortunate  kiss 
would  do  the  trick.  Once  in,  any¬ 
thing  can  happen  with  champions. 

The  Quality  of  the  Break. 

The  quality  of  the  break  is  de¬ 
picted  in  the  scoring  colours.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Joe  did  not  tra¬ 
vel  below  the  centre  pocket  until 
the  final  red.  Such  magnificent 
control  of  the  cue-ball  is  rarely  wit¬ 
nessed. 

There  is  another  snooker  artist 
operating  in  England  about  whom 
we  know  all  too  little.  The  player 
concerned  is  Con.  Stanbury,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  who  recently  knocked  up  131 
at  Balnam  Club  (Eng.),  by  taking 
ten  blacks,  one  pink,  two  blues,  one 
brown,  and  all  the  pool  balls. 

Stanbury  is  the  player  who  uses 


a  cue  weighing  anything  up  to  32 
ounces!  Strangely  enough,  the  Can¬ 
adian  prefers  playing  exhibition 
matches  round  the  clubs  to  serious 
competition  games,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  his  quality  as 
a  player. 

Once,  in  Sydney,  the  writer  saw 
the  table  cleared  in  one  effort. 
That  was  when  English  wicket¬ 
keeper,  Leslie  Ames,  stated  he 
would  like  to  see  the  young  Aus¬ 
tralian,  Lindrum,  in  action.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Ames  is  a  particular  friend 
of  Davis  and,  no  doubt,  he  wanted 


to  "run  the  rule”  over  the  local 
champion. 

After  formal  introduction,  the 
balls  were  spotted,  and  Ames  in¬ 
vited  to  have  a  game.  He  agreed 
with  alacrity  and  "broke”  the  dia¬ 
mond.  That  was  the  last  time  he 
struck  the  balls.  Horace  took  the 
lot  in  a  break  of  102. 

Century  Break  Makers  Scarce. 

Elayers  capable  of  making  three- 
figure  runs  at  snooker  are  indeed 
rare.  The  amount  of  concentra¬ 
tion  necessary  is  beyond  tne  limit 
most  cueists  are  prepared  to  go. 
And  it  means  very  real  concentra¬ 
tion  to  hold  the  balls  long  enough. 
Every  red  must  be  played  into  po¬ 
sition  while  another  is  being  potted 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  colours. 
Champions  never  concentrate  on 
one  ball  alone,  except  at  the  finish 
when  only  the  black  is  left. 

The  real  art  in  snooker  is  to  be 
able  to  pot  a  given  ball  at  any  re¬ 
quired  speed,  and  thus  cannon  in¬ 
to  other  balls  for  positional  pur¬ 


poses — all  too  difficult  for  amate¬ 
urs,  who  only  play  as  and  when 
fancy  takes  them.  We  can  get 
ample  pleasure  from  the  game  with¬ 
out  setting  our  minds  on  century 
runs.  Our  members  will  fully  con¬ 
cur  in  that. 

Walter  Lindrum  Offers  a  Few 
Hints. 

Members  who  watched  Walter 
Lindrum,  world’s  champion,  prac¬ 
ticing  for  his  title  match  against 
Clark  McConachy,  were  amazed  to 
see  how  the  balls  could  be  worked 
into  ideal  position  quickly  and 
with  no  apparent  effort.  Actually, 
the  effort  was  there  all  right,  but 
concealed  because  of  previous  study. 

A  diagram  is  reproduced  to-day 
of  a  position  from  which  Lindrum 
declares  amateurs  fail  miserably. 
And  yet,  he  maintains  the  obvious 
is  so  apparent  that  he  is  bewildered 
when  the  same  fault  occurs  time 
and  time  again. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  first  dia¬ 
gram  that  the  red  and  object-white 
are  nearly  hard  up  against  the  side 
cushion.  Invariably  the  amateur 
plays  off  the  red  with  the  idea  of 
working  it  across  the  table  toward 
the  centre  pocket,  but  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  "cherry”  drips  below 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  screw  is  the  only  alternative 
to  follow. 

Known  as  the  "Flick”  Shot. 

Champions  refer  to  this  stroke  as 
the  "flick”  shot,  and  Walter  Lind¬ 
rum  shows  just  what  should  be 
done  in  diagram  No.  3. 

A  drag  shot  is  played  off  the  ob¬ 
ject-white  with  just  sufficient  pace  to 
force  it  up  the  table  in  the  direction 
of  the  billiard  spot.  Meanwhile, 
the  red  will  be  "flicked”  down  the 
table  toward  the  centre  pocket. 

The  pace  on  the  cue-ball  will  be 
slowed  down  after  contact  with  the 
first  object,  and  the  left-hand  side 
imparted  will  create  sufficient 
"life”  to  make  the  cannon  and  re¬ 
turn  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its 
starting  point.  A  point  well  worth 
remembering  is  that  the  cue  should 
be  gripped  firmly.  Too  light  a 
grip  will  allow  a  swing  which  is 
fatal  to  good  billiards. 

Members  who  will  be  competing 
in  the  forthcoming  club  tourna¬ 
ments  can  study  this  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  That  is  the  thought  be¬ 
hind  the  mind  of  the  champion  in 
this  article. 
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Never  Eat  Pink  Pork 

CONDENSED  FROM  HYGEIA 


This  little  pig  ....  had  trichino¬ 
sis.  Consequently  when  he  went  to 
market  some  of  the  people  who 
ate  him  died.  Many  did  not  die 
but  carried  the  infection  in  their 
bodies  all  their  lives,  for  there  is  no 
cure.  Some,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
did  not  get  the  disease  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  they  cooked  the  pig  properly. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10 
million  Americans  have  trichinosis. 
Prominent  medical  men  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  officials,  acutely  aware 
that  they  are  the  most  trichinous 
country  in  the  world,  are  taking  de¬ 
finite  measures  to  combat  it,  chiefly 
by  circulating  information  as  to  pro¬ 
per  habits  of  preparing  food. 

Contrary  to  wide  belief,  trichino¬ 
sis  is  not  a  bacterial  disease  caused 
by  rotten  meat,  but  an  infestation 
of  otherwise  sound  meat  by  a  tiny 
worm-like  parasite  Trichinella  spira¬ 
lis .  The  worms  live  in  the  flesh 
of  hogs  and  breed  there  without 
causing  their  hosts  any  apparent  in¬ 
convenience.  They  pass  unnoticed 
even  through  the  slaughter-house 
inspection,  unless  the  carcass  fairly 
swarms  with  them.  The  disease  oc¬ 
curs  mainly  in  hogs  fed  upon  gar¬ 
bage  containing  already  infected 
pork  scraps. 

When  infected  pork  is  eaten,  the 
larvae  of  the  worm  lodge  in  the 
intestine,  which  immediately  makes 
an  effort  to  be  rid  of  them.  But 


(David  O.  Woodbury.) 

this  action  may  not  take  place  in 
time  to  prevent  female  parasites  de¬ 
veloping  and  producing  young — 
500  or  more  apiece.  These  new 
larvae  strike  rapidly  through  the 
intestinal  walls  and  are  absorbed  by 
the  victim's  blood  stream.  Eventu¬ 
ally  they  lodge  in  his  muscle  fibres 
where  they  surround  themselves 
with  little  capsules  or  cysts;  there 
they  may  remain  alive  for  years.  It 
is  these  cysts  which,  if  numerous, 
cause  serious  harm. 

After  the  first  intestinal  upset, 
trichinosis  frequently  lies  hidden 
for  six  months  or  more.  When  it 
finally  comes  to  light  it  is  far  too 
advanced  for  treatment.  Severe 
trichinosis  causes  intense  pain  and 
leads  to  general  debility,  fever  and, 
it  is  believed,  an  epileptiform  type 
of  brain  disease ;  death  sometimes 
ensues.  In  mild  cases  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  occasionally  mistaken  for 
typhoid  or  rheumatism ;  useless 
treatments  are  often  gi/en.  Only  a 
complete  blood  count  can  be  relied 
on  to  detect  trichinosis  in  all  cases. 

There  is  no  test  for  trichinous 
meat  except  by  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  each  hog.  Since  this  is 
not  practical,  the  vjovernment  Meat 
Inspection  Service  cannot  guaran¬ 
tee  any  raw  pork  as  safe.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  does,  however,  maintain 
a  close  supervision  over  certain 
pork  products,  such  as  pickled  and 
salt  pork,  smoked  hams  and  the 


like.  Stringent  Government  regu¬ 
lations  are  laid  down  for  cooking 
temperatures,  brine  concentrations, 
refrigeration  and  other  treatments 
which  will  definitely  kill  trichinae. 
But  the  Federal  Government  can 
inspect  only  meat  destined  for  in¬ 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Fully 
30  per  cent,  of  the  meat  we  eat  is 
prepared  locally,  either  on  farms  or 
in  small  country  slaughterhouses, 
and  until  all  States  enforce  regula¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  trichinae  will  have  a  free 
channel  into  our  homes. 

There  is  only  one  sure  protection 
against  the  disease;  thorough  cook¬ 
ing.  Raw  pork — that  is,  pork  not 
processed  by  smoking,  pickling,  etc. 
— must  be  cooked  until  it  is  white 
clear  to  the  centre.  Pink  pork  is 
dangerous  and  should  never  be 
eaten. 

Special  hazards  lurk  in  hot-dog 
stands.  To  be  safe,  the  customer 
should  be  sure  either  that  the  frank¬ 
furters  he  buys  have  passed  Federal 
inspection  or  that  they  have  been 
thoroughly  cooked  at  the  stand. 
Hamburger  is  also  suspect.  It  fre¬ 
quently  contains  ground  pork — and 
is  often  served  so  underdone  that 
trichinae  are  not  killed. 

Trichinosis  is  a  painful,  danger¬ 
ous  and  widely  prevalent  disease, 
but  no  one  need  contract  it  unless 
he  takes  stupid  chances. 


For  evening  glow  and  morning  freshness 

drink  .  .  . 

ESSASCADE 

Mellow,  exhilarating  and  rich  with 
all  the  goodness  of  mountain  snow¬ 
water  and  Tasmania's  finest  hops  ! 

Sparkling  Cascade  Ale,  absolutely  pure.  Has  the 
real  Continental  lager  beer  flavour.  At  the  Club, 
call  for  Cascade! 

WALTER  CAVILL  PTY.  LTD., 

379  SUSSEX  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

’Phone:  M2214  (10  lines). 


BEDROOM  RATES 


Front  Room  with  Bath,  includ¬ 
ing  breakfast .  12/6  per  day 

Inner  Room  with  Bath,  includ¬ 
ing  breakfast  .  10/6  per  day 

Remainder  of  Rooms,  including 

breakfast  .  8/- per  day 
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Do  You 
Know? 


•  THAT 

we  have 

the 

finest  indoor  Swimming 

Pool  in 

Australia, 

with 

sunlight, 

sparkling 

fresh  air 

water. 

and 

•  THAT 

any  man 

can, 

and  every  man  should, 
learn  to  swim.  It’s  easy, 
healthful,  beneficial.  The 
Attendant  in  the  Pool 
will  teach  you  free  of 
charge. 


The  Mother  State 

A  Chateau  Tanunda  Historical  Series. 

SERIES  No.  22. 


Photo.  Govt.  Pnntei . 

Wisemans  Berry,  one  o/  the  best  known 
features  of  The  Great  North  Road. 


THE  GREAT  NORTH  ROAD 


•  THAT  to  join  the  regu' 
lar  daily  gym.  classes  it  is 
only  necessary  to  get  into 
a  gym.  suit.  The  Instruct 
tors  will  help  you  to  do 
the  rest. 

•  THAT  you  can  take  that 
cold  out  of  your  system 
by  spending  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  Turkish  Bath. 
It’s  a  cheap  and  pleasant 
method. 


•  THAT  you  cannot  find 
a  more  comfortable  home 
than  the  Club  when  the 
family  is  away.  Moderate 
rates,  continuous  service. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  after  the  fertile  Hunter  River  district  had  been  opened 
up,  the  only  means  of  access  was  by  sea,  a  method  which  must  have  been  very 

inconvenient  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  verX  nower  The 

for  coastal  trading,  and  were  dependent  upon  the  wind  for  m.°“ve  power.  ine 
need  for  a  road  to  the  district  was  one  of  great  importance  to  those  ^ho  had 
sspttipH  there  and  for  the  further  progress  of  the  district.  To  select  0-  compara¬ 
tively  good  route,  and  to  construct  a  road  through  the  extremely  rugged  country 
between  the  Hunter  and  Sydney,  however,  was  no  easy  matter. 


rN  1823  Major  Morriset.  of  the  48th  Regiment,  walked  overland  from  Newcastle 
L  to  Sydney,  taking  nine  days  to  reach  Windsor  from  Newcastle.  He  gave  a 
ivid  description  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  passed  over .in  his 
f  some  160  miles.  In  addition  to  the  general  roughness  of  the  country,  the 
[awkesbury  River  presented  some  difficulties,  and  it  was  as  *  result  ofMitchell  s 
urvey  of  the  district  in  1829  that  Wiseman’s  Ferry  was  selected  as  the  crossing 
lace  for  the  road.  In  1830  a  road  had  been  constructed  to  a  point  some  twenty 
riles  to  the  north  of  Wiseman’s  Ferry. 

PHE  first  Northern  Road  ran  from  the  Windsor  Road  by  way  of  Dural  and 
l  Glenorie  and  Maroota  to  Wiseman’s  Ferry.  In  1832  a  nearer  route  was  dis- 
overed  bv  wav  of  Fivedock.  Ryde,  and  Pennant  Hills,  and  then  by  way  of  Dural 
nd  Glenorie  as  in  the  earlier  road.  On  this  new  route  the  Parramatta  River 
ras  crossed  near  what  is  now  Abbotsford,  and  resulted  in  a  considerable  saving 

f  milpoop  nvpr  thp  first,  route. 


rPHE  descent  from  the  high  mountain  range  overlooking  the  Hawkesbury  to  Wise- 
L  man’s  Ferry  presented  enormous  difficulties  to  the  chain  gangs  engaged  on 
the  work  of  construction  When  it  is  remembered  that  they  had  at  their  disposal 
only  the  most  primitive  means  of  handling  the  work,  their  accomplishment  is  made 
all  the  more  remarkable,  for  the  road  running  down  to  the  Ferry  had  in  many 
parts  to  be  almost  carved  from  solid  rock.  Great  sections  of  rock  had  to  be  cut 
away,  and,  in  other  parts,  enormous  stone  embankments,  often  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  in  height,  had  to  be  built  to  support  the  road. 


ON  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  ascent  was  almost  as  difficult;  the  winding 
road  had  to  be  supported  for  some  miles  by  great  stone  walls  and  buttresses 
in  addition  to  a  great  deal  of  work  of  excavation  and  building  up.  On  both  the 
descent  and  ascent  from  the  river  are  to  be  found  examples  of  the  notorious 
‘Courthouse  Caves”  of  that  district,  where,  in  chambers  roughly  hewn  from  the 
rock,  summary  justice  was  meted  out  to  the  convicts  engaged  on  the  work. 


SOLOMON  WISEMAN  actually  established  his  ferry  across  the  river  some  time 
-  before  the  construction  of  the  actual  road,  and  at  first  it  was  located  further 
down  the  river,  but  as  the  result  of  Mitchell’s  survey  in  1829  it  was  discovered 
that  a  more  suitable  position  was  available,  and  the  Ferry  was  removed  to  the 
place  it  still  occupies 


171ROM  Wiseman’s  the  Great  North  Road  proceeded  in  a  generally  northern 
-  direction  by  way  of  St.  Albans  and  Wollombi  to  West  Maitland,  and  to  New¬ 
castle,  the  greater  part  being  through  the  most  difficult  type  of  cipuntry.  The  full 
story  of  its  construction  has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  must  definitely  be  regarded 
as  an  achievement  of  the  highest  rank. 


TUCKER  &  CO.  LIMITED 


SYDNEY 
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THE  GOOD  LIFE 

( Continued  from  page  9.) 

red  in  colour,  or  sometimes  flavour¬ 
ed  with  violets.  Falernum,  much 
used  in  swizzles  and  other  rum 
drinks,  was  first  manufactured  in 
Barbados  from  an  old  formula,  the 
ingredients  of  which  were  rum,  sy¬ 
rup,  and  certain  herbs  and  essences. 
Being  mild  and  low  in  alcohol,  it 
brings  out  the  full  flavour  of  the 
rum  with  which  it  is  used. 

The  most  famous  of  all  Italian 
liqueurs  is  Strega  (witch),  a  very 
sweet,  golden  yellow  liqueur,  re¬ 
sembling  Chartreuse  in  taste.  An¬ 
other  specialty  is  Alpyflor,  which 
comes  in  tall  bottles  containing 
twigs  and  crystals  and  is  made  from 
Alpine  herbs  and  flowers. 

Cordial  Medoc  is  not  a  wine,  as 
some  might  think,  but  a  well-known 
French  cordial  with  a  wine  base.  It 
is  made  in  Bordeaux.  Sloe  Gin 
again,  is  not  a  kind  of  gin,  but  a 
liqueur  with  the  main  characteristic 
flavouring  derived  from  sloeberries. 
It  is  very  popular,  especially  in  the 
summer,  for  the  making  of  Sloe 
Gin  Fizzes.  It  can  very  well  be 
served  after  dinner,  like  all  other 
liqueurs. 

Of  the  many  cherry  cordials, 
England  has  its  Cherry  Whisky 
which  has  never  been  as  well  re¬ 
ceived  here  as  the  more  usual 
Cherry  Brandy  or  Cherry  Liqueur. 
Denmark  has  its  Kirsebaer,  Hungary 
its  Wishniak,  while  Italy  pro¬ 
duces  its  celebrated  Maraschino, 
white  in  colour  and  with  its  peculiar 
tang,  obtained  by  a  special  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  kind  of  black 
cherry,  grown  only  in  Dalmatia. 
Kirsch  is  really  a  brandy,  distilled 
from  cherries  together  with  their 
crushed  stones.  It  is  delicious  by  it¬ 
self  or  in  coffee  (Caf  e-Kir  sch). 
Other  regular  fruit  brandies  are 
Quetsch,  Mirabelle,  Slivovitz,  all 
three  being  plum  brandies,  and  the 
altogether  delightful  and  very  ex¬ 
pensive  Eau-de-Vie  de  Framboises, 
a  white  brandy  distilled  from  rasp¬ 
berries,  with  a  delicate  and  incom¬ 
parable  flavour  and  perfume. 

Typical  American  cordials  are  the 
well-known  Rock  and  Rye,  also 
used  as  a  preventative  and  cure  for 
colds,  and  the  famous  Creme  Yvette 
and  Forbidden  Fruit,  both  with  an 
international  reputation. 


POOL  SPLASHES 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

ably,  but  in  the  water,  minutes  have 
been  taken  off  the  records  in  recent 
years. 

They’re  away  under  the  minute 
for  110  yards  these  days  and  its 
not  a  bit  of  good  tipping  they  won’t 
get  under  50  secs. 


RESULTS. 

March  17th — 40  yards  Handicap: 
R.  H.  Curtis  (29)  1,  R.  Nicholl 
(21)  2,  V.  Richards  (21)  3.  Time 
27  1/5  secs. 

March  24th — 60  yards  Handicap: 

B.  Hodgson  (32)  1,  A.  Pick  (44)  2, 
V.  Richards  (33)  3.  Time  31  secs. 

March  31st — 120  yards  Brace  Re¬ 
lay  Handicap:  A.  Pick  and  C.  D. 
Tarrant  (83)  1,  B.  Hodgson  and 
A.  Richards  (68)  2,  G.  Dougall  and 
V.  Richards  (72)  3.  Time  83  secs. 

April  7th — 40  yards  Handicap: 
A.  Pick  (27)  1,  T.  H.  English  (25) 
and  A.  Richards  (23)  tie  2.  Time 
26  2/5  secs. 

April  14th — 40  yards  Handicap: 

C.  Godhard  (24)  1,  C.  D.  Tarrant 
(24)  2,  A.  Richards  (23)  3.  Time 
24]  secs. 

April  21st — 80  yards  Brace  Relay 
Handicap:  1st  Heat — G.  Goldie  and 

V.  Richards  (55)  and  C.  D.  Tarrant 
and  C.  Godhard  (48)  tie  1,  G.  Dou¬ 
gall  and  A.  S.  Block  (47)  3.  Time 
54  2/5  and  47  2/5  secs.  2nd  Heat 
— W.  S.  Edwards  and  A.  Pick  (48) 
1,  J.  Miller  and  G.  Brown  (51)  2, 

W.  Ford  and  J.  Stanford  (51)  3, 
Time  50  secs.  Final  result  will  be 
published  next  month. 

Re-swim  80  yards  Brace  Relay 
Handicap:  G.  Goldie  and  J.  Miller 
(62)  1,  A.  Pick  and  C.  D.  Tarrant 
(51)  2,  L.  Hermann  and  G.  Dougall 
(46)  3.  Time  60  4/5  secs. 

January-February  Point  Score:  G. 
Goldie  and  C.  D.  Tarrant,  21  points 
each,  tie  1;  J.  Stanford,  19,  3;  N. 
Barrell,  17,  4. 

February-March  Point  Score:  R. 
H.  Curtis,  30  points,  1 ;  A.  S.  Block, 
20],  2;  V.  Richards,  19],  3;  C.  D. 
Tarrant,  16,  4. 

March-April  Point  Score:  A.  Pick 
26  points,  1;  A.  Richards,  23],  2;  C. 

D.  Tarrant,  21,  3;  C.  Godhard, 
18},  4. 


Had  Tou 

Forgotten  ? 

• 

Oftentimes  a  stray  question  will 
leave  us  floundering  for  answer. 
The  human  mind  takes  in  quite  a 
lot,  but  absorbs  only  about  one- 
tenth. 

There  are  many  things  we  "have 
known’’  but  have  practically  for¬ 
gotten.  Simple  things,  but  yet  im¬ 
portant  in  their  way.  For  instance: 

The  tune  of  our  National  An¬ 
them,  although  entirely  British  and 
composed  in  1619  by  John  Bull,  has 
since  been  selected  as  the  National 
Anthem  of  three  other  nations — 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  and,  before 
the  Hitler  regime,  Germany. 

*  *  * 

Practically  every  member  of  the 
club  plays  cards.  But,  how  many 
know  the  Kings  are  founded  on  his¬ 
torical  characters?  "Diamonds’’  re¬ 
presents  Julius  Caesar;  "Hearts," 
Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  West; 
"Clubs,"  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
"Spades,"  David,  King  of  Israel. 

*  *  * 

Bicycle  (push  bike)  racing  is  so 
popular  in  France  that  big  events 
create  as  much  interest  as  do  the 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  Cups  (turf) 
in  this  country. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

When  pipe-smoking  first  became 
popular,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
pipe  in  1586,  monarchs  and  noble¬ 
men  employed  men  to  "break  in" 
their  pipes  for  them. 

*  ❖  * 

Although  there  are  hundreds  of 
different  gambling  games,  only 
three — roulette,  baccarat,  and 
"trente  et  quarante" — are  played  in 
the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo, 
v 

A  wealthy  Egyptian  potentate  has 
erected  luxurious  living  rooms,  bath¬ 
room,  telephone  and  electric  light 
in  a  tomb  which  he  has  built  for 
himself.  He  does  all  his  reading 
there,  even  though  hale  and  hearty. 

*5*  ifi  ^ 

Within  the  City  Area,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ranks  second  only 
to  the  King,  and  takes  precedence 
over  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family. 
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Goldsbrough 
Mori  &  Co. 
Ltd. 

5  Macquarie  Place 
SYDNEY 

Telegrams:  GOLDSBRO. 


Sydney's  Leading  Salesmen 

WOOL  —  PRODUCE  — 
STOCK. 

Our  business  is  founded  on  the  very 
simple  belief  that  a  close  personal 
relationship  is  essentia'  between  the 
Grower  and  Broker. 

The  knowledge  and  advice  of  the 
members  of  our  Company  is  always 
at  the  service  of  our  patrons. — Write 
us  or  call. 

Write  us  about  your  INSURANCE 
or  STATION  SUPPLIES. 
LIBERAL  ADVANCES. 


Box  484  AA,  G.P.O.,  Sydney. 


J.  T.  HACKETT 

ALEX.  WILLIAMS 


Members  of  Tattersall’s  Club,  Sydney;  Victorian  Club, 
Melbourne;  and  Tattersall’s  Club,  Perth,  W.A.  Our 
reputation  stands  alone  for  Largest  Amounts,  Liberal 
Prices,  and  Prompt  Settlings. 

Clients  are  particularly  requested  on  Race  Days 
to  make  all  telegrams  "Urgent.” 

Operating  on  all  Government  Licensed  Racecourses. 


Address  Communications: 

J.  Hackett,  Sydney.  »hackwill.”  Sydney. 


’PHONE  B  2357  ESTABLISHED  1879 

OLDEST  GREENGROCERY 
FIRM  IN  SYDNEY. 

Quing  Young  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

HOTEL  &  SHIPPING  PROVIDORES 

AND  ORIENTAL  IMPORTERS. 

207-9  GEORGE  STREET  NORTH 

NEAR  ESSEX  STREET,  SYDNEY 


MINISTERIAL  BUENOS  CIGARS 

•  A  remarkably  fragrant  Cigar  at  a  moderate 
price. 

•  These  Cigars  are  manufactured  from 
genuine  Havana  leaf,  carefully  blended 
with  selected  Sumatra  leaf. 

•  An  exclusive  Cigar  well  worth  the  attention 
of  Members. 


NOW  ON  DISPLAY 

AT  HUNTER  &  PHILLIPS 

THE  MOST  POPULAR 

NEW  8/40  MORRIS 
NEW  8/40  MORRIS 

The  easiest  of  terms,  from  £60  deposit,  and  a 
most  liberal  allowance  on  your  present  car. 

HUNTER  &  PHILLIPS, 

MOTOR  TRADERS, 

TATTERSALL'S  CLUB  BUILDING, 

MA  1464.  136  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney.  MA  1464 


’Phone :  B  4266. 

PERCY  MARKS 

Specialises  in  Exclusive  Jewels 
and  Rare  Quality  Diamonds 
in  exquisite  settings. 

49  Castlereagh  St.,  Larga  and  Important 

,  SYDNEY.  Singla  Stona  Diamond*. 


Charles 

Kinsela 

Funeral  Directors 

Established  1830 

SERVICE  WITH 
ECONOMY. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT 
SERVICE. 

OXFORD  STREET 
TAYLOR  SQUARE 
DARLINGHURST. 
'Phones  FL  4136-7-8 

’Phones:  FM  1425  and  FM  1475. 

W.  GLAZEBROOK 

POULTERERS 

50  Cross  Street,  Double  Bay 

English  Game  always  on  Hand. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  Supplied. 
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TATTERSALL’S 

SYDNEY 


MAY  RACE  MEETING 


SATURDAY, MAY  7th,l938 


THE  HURDLE  RACE. 

A  Handicap  of  £250;  second  £50,  third  £25  from  the 
prize.  The  winner  of  any  Hurdle  Race  or  Steeplechase 
after  the  declaration  of  weights  to  carry  71b.  extra. 
Nomination  10/-;  acceptance  10/-. 

ABOUT  ONE  MILE  AND  THREE-QUARTERS 


THE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HANDICAP. 

(For  Two-year-old  Colts  and  Geldings) 

A  Handicap  of  £300;  second  £50,  third  £25  from  the 
prize.  For  Two-year-olds.  Nomination  £1;  acceptance 
£2.  FIVE  AND  A  HALF  FURLONGS. 


THE  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HANDICAP. 

(For  Two-year-old  Fillies) 

A  Handicap  of  £300;  second  £50,  third  £25  from  the 
prize.  For  Two-year-olds.  Nomination  £1;  acceptance 
£2.  FIVE  AND  A  HALF  FURLONGS. 


THE  FLYING  HANDICAP. 

A  Handicap  of  £350;  second  £60,  third  £30  from  the 
prize.  Nomination  £1;  acceptance  £2/10/-. 

SIX  FURLONGS. 


THE  NOVICE  HANDICAP. 

A  Handicap  of  £300;  second  £50,  third  £25  from 
the  prize.  For  all  horses  which  have  not  won  a  race 
on  the  flat  (Maiden  Races  excepted)  exceeding  £50 
in  value  to  the  winner  up  to  the  time  of  running. 
Nomination  £1;  acceptance  £2. 

ONE  MILE  AND  A  QUARTER. 


THE  JAMES  BARNES  PLATE. 

A  Handicap  of  £600  and  Trophy  valued  at  £20  pre¬ 
sented  by  James  Barnes,  Esq.,  to  be  selected  by  owner 
of  winner;  second  £100,  third  £50  from  the  prize. 
Also  gold  mounted  whip  valued  at  £5  presented  by 
James  Barnes,  Esq.,  to  rider  of  winner.  Nomination 
£1;  acceptance  £5. 

ONE  MILE  AND  THREE  FURLONGS. 


THE  WELTER  HANDICAP. 

A  Handicap  of  £300;  second  £50,  third  £25  from  the 
prize.  Lowest  handicap  weight  8st.  Nomination  £1; 
acceptance  £2.  ONE  MILE 


PENALTIES: — In  all  flat  races  a  penalty  on  the  following  scale  shall  be  carried  by  the  winner  of  a  handi¬ 
cap  flat  race  after  the  declaration  of  weights,  viz.:  When  the  value  of  the  prize  to  the  winner  is  £50  or  under,  3lb. ; 
over  £50  and  not  more  than  £100,  5lb. ;  over  £100,  7lb 

Weights  declared  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  2nd  May.  1938. 

Acceptances  due  before  1  p.m.  on  Thursday,  5th  May,  1938. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  power  from  time  to  time  to  make  any  alteration  or  modification  in  this  programme, 
alter  the  date  of  running,  the  sequence  of  the  races,  time  of  starting  and  the  time  for  taking  nominations,  declaration 
of  handicaps,  forfeits  or  acceptances. 

T.  T.  MANNING, 

157  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney  Secretary. 
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